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vented the modern thermometer and that the 
Fahrenheit thermometer should, in all fair¬ 
ness, be called the Roemer thermometer!” 

It will be noticed that nearly every state¬ 
ment in the quoted section is at least mis¬ 
leading, and some are actually false. 
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ETHNOLOGY .—Bird lore of the Eastern Cherokee} John Witthoft, University 
of Michigan. (Communicated by W. N. Fenton.) 


The Eastern Cherokee of Qualla Reserva¬ 
tion, North Carolina, are the only large 
group of the aboriginal peoples of the 
southeastern United States who still occupy 
a portion of their native habitat. They 
represent the only intact ethnic group that 
is still in daily contact with the country of 
its ancestors, and with the living creatures 
that shared that territory. Thus any study 
of the ethnobiology of the Southeast must 
emphasize the Cherokee data as of primary 
importance. This study is intended as one 
contribution to the understanding of the 
relationship between man and nature in the 
southeastern mountains: a relationship that 
recognized and utilized the members of 
man’s natural environment according to 
certain patterns and concepts that were 

1 This study was made possible by a grant-in- 
aid, for field work among the Eastern Cherokee, 
from the Department of Anthropology Research 
Funds of 1944, 1945, and 1946 of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Received August 30, 1946. 


basic to the cultures of the area. That rela¬ 
tionship has nearly ceased to exist, and we 
should like to know what were the processes 
that led to its loss. In an acculturation 
process, the people’s contact with nature 
and traditional knowledge of the various 
aspects of natural history may be one of the 
first constellations destroyed. This may pre¬ 
cede the loss of use of the native language 
and is even a.part of it, for the specialized 
vocabularies concerned with birds, plants, 
insects, and animals are very readily ab¬ 
breviated and simplified. It is possible that 
this instability of nature lore explains the 
small amount of such information in print 
for the smaller Indian remnant groups still 
living in the eastern United States. 

The North Carolina Cherokee live on the 
upper reaches of the Oconalufty River at an 
altitude of about 2,100 feet, with nearby 
mountains rising as high as 3,000 feet. This 
is above the range of chuck-will’s-widow, 
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the red-bellied woodpecker, and the shrike. 
The adjacent mountains are high enough to 
support pure stands of balsam fir, Abies 
baisamea (L.) Miller. Both the flora and 
fauna include northern and southern ele¬ 
ments of several zones. 

Notes on Cherokee bird lore were 
gathered during three visits to Qualla 
Reservation in 1945-1946. Data was ob¬ 
tained from about 15 informants, mainly 
from the towns of Big Cove, Birdtown, and 
Painttown, but the bulk of the material is 
from six persons, generally referred to here¬ 
after by their initials. Will West Long 
(W.W.), of Big Cove, age 75, recognized 
over 100 Cherokee bird names, all of which 
he believed to be traditional. He had a good 
knowledge of the birds about him and was 
generally able to identify nests and eggs. 
Mollie Sequoyah (M.S.), of Big Cove, a few 
years younger than Will, probably knew 
nearly as many birds, bu't I did not con¬ 
centrate on birds when working with her. 
Her names and traditions agreed very 
closely with Wilks. Cain Screamer (C.S.), 
of Painttown, age about 55, recognized 
about 50 bird names, and his knowledge of 
birds and plants was much less thorough 
than that of the older informants. Other 
informants of about his age and conserva¬ 
tism showed a similarly imperfect knowl¬ 
edge of Cherokee natural history. Moses 
Owl (M.O.), of Birdtown, age about 60, 
speaks English slightly better than he does 
Cherokee and knew Cherokee names for 
about 50 birds, some of which he could re¬ 
call with difficulty. His knowledge of local 
White bird names was exceptionally good, 
and he is a much better naturalist than his 
Cherokee bird vocabulary would indi¬ 
cate. Jimsie Wallace and Takwat Wallace 
(J.T.W.), of Adams Creek, Birdtown, father 
and son, age about 75 and 50, speak little 
English and are very much men of the 
woods. They recognized about 60 bird 
names but probably could give more. Some 
differences in classification and terminology 
are noted between the data from Birdtown 
and that from the Big Cove-Painttown- 
Wolftown portion of the reservation. Some 
linguistic differences are also noted between 
these sections, and it seems probable that 


an old areal differentiation exists here. Will 
West Long was in some cases able to recall 
forms which he had heard in the Oklahoma 
Cherokee dialect, and I have included them, 
marked Oklahoma. (This is the western 
dialect; all the other names are in the 
middle dialect, the eastern being extinct.) 

Most of the work was done over sets of 
bird plates, the most usable of which was a 
set of pictures of birds of the Cherokee area 
selected from the National Geographic 
Magazine series. Forbush and May’s Birds 
of the Eastern United States was found to 
have better drawings, but the book was too 
bulky and the pictures of unfamiliar birds 
tended to confuse informants, so less use 
was made of this work. Chester Reed’s bird 
guides are the most convenient, but the 
illustrations are so ill-suited to this purpose 
that I prefer not to use them—too much 
confusion results. 2 Dead specimens of birds 
I happened to find were used whenever 
possible, and names and data were ob¬ 
tained on the live birds I saw when with 
informants. I utilized the local English names 
as much as possible. The authority for most of 
the Cherokee bird names and for most of the 
folk material is indicated in this study by the 
initials of the informant (in parentheses); 
where no authority is given there was gen¬ 
eral agreement. The small amounts of data 
derived from other informants than the ones 
listed were included in their information, and 
so have not been indicated. The more pro¬ 
nounced phonetic variants are also included 
to indicate variability and in the hope that 
they may some day be of use to the linguists 
studying Cherokee. 

Birdlife was of considerable significance 
to the Cherokee. Birds had their place in 
Cherokee religion, folk practice, and medi¬ 
cine, and the content of the folk traditions 
would indicate that the Cherokee found 
considerable esthetic interest in them. But 
the use of birds and their eggs as food over¬ 
shadowed all other considerations. In the 
lean winter months birds of all types were 
caught on the snow with a baited cage-fall 
or board-fall trap set with a figure-four 

2 My own identifications and the terminology 
used in this paper are based upon Roger Tory 
Peterson’s A field guide to the birds. Boston, 1939. 
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trigger or a pull-stick trigger. In summer, 
birds were shot out of trdqs with a blowgun, 
caught in traps, and driven out of brush 
heaps at night with torches and beaten 
down with sticks. Thece birds were roasted 
over the fire and eaten out of their skins. 
Children and other persons in the woods and 
fields gathered edible plants, mushrooms, 
frogs, edible insects, and bird eggs and 
nestling birds. These were either eaten on 
the spot or carried home for a meal. The 
Catawba of South Carolina cooked small 
birds into meat pies, such game being 
frequently their only food, but the Cherokee 
always roasted their birds. According to 
Will West Long, hawks, owls, eagles, buz¬ 
zards, crows, wrens, whippoorwills, and 
kingfishers were not eaten, but all other 
birds were. The head of the crossbill was 
not eaten because it tasted strongly of 
balsam, but the body of the bird was eaten. 
Needless to say, birds and eggs are now 
rarely hunted for food, but the older in¬ 
formants gathered much of their bird lore 
by killing and eating most of the kinds 
about them. This may partially explain the 
exceptionally large number of birds recog¬ 
nized and the bulk of folklore pertaining to 
them, and may indicate one reason why this 
knowledge is not being perpetuated. 

Besides the fall-traps, special traps for 
turkeys and eagles were known. Will West 
Long’s older sister made noose traps for 
small birds from strands of her hair, but 
Will does not remember how they worked. 
The blowgun (tu?gwesW) was a major 
hunting implement. It was made of an 8- to 
14-foot piece of cane, bored and smoothed 
inside, and w v as hung by one end when not 
in use. The darts (dzidzi — the name of the 
thistles with which they were tufted— 
Cirsium spp.) were about 9 inches long, 
made of hickory or of stems of the bush 
clover (Lespedeza capitata L.) and wrapped 
with thistledown and bound with thread 
at one end, the other end being pointed. 
With this weapon birds were shot as they 
were feeding or resting and were not dis¬ 
turbed by the sound of the darts. According 
to Moses Owl, the shaft of a dart was held 
across the lips as an aid in imitating bird 
calls. Even rabbits (struck in the neck), 


squirrels (struck in the eye), and frogs and 
toads were taken with the blowgun. A 
Cherokee could kill a robin at 40 feet with a 
blowgun. 

Earlier Cherokee studies by James 
Mooney and Franz Olbrechts included 
random notes on Cherokee bird lore, some 
of which are referred to later in thi^ paper. 3 
A. L. Pickens published two lists of Chero¬ 
kee bird names, drawn largely from the 
published sources and from Will West 
Long. 4 The manuscript of his second paper, 
preserved in the archives of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, is of considerable 
interest because it includes notes by Will 
West Long on the names he recognizes and 
the names are written in the Cherokee 
syllabary. 5 Pickens’s studies include a num¬ 
ber of names that I have not collected, but 
I have not checked these with informants 
and do not know their source. His names 
are not phonetically recorded, and many 
of his interpretations are highly improbable. 

Djiskwa“ is the general word for bird 
in Cherokee, but it is almost never found 
as a part of a compound bird name. Will 
thinks he has heard a parrot called gawD v nr- 
sgi' djrskwa', “talking bird,” but no other 
bird names are constructed after this 
fashion. One of the seven Cherokee clans 
is called anidjrskwa', “bird people.” (The 
name for bird is both singular and plural, 
but the clan name forms a plural.) One spe¬ 
cial group of birds, the sparrows, receives a 
signal honor, for its members are called 
djrskwaya, “really a bird, genuine bird.” 

The “crane,” as the herons and egrets 
are known locally, is called k^skowa, this 
being the generic name (W.W.). The “white 
crane” is probably the American egret, 
Casmerodius albus egretta. The great blue 
heron, Ardea herodias, called skot?ski, per- 

3 Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokee. 19th 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol.: 1. 1900; Sacred 
formulas of the Cherokees. 7th Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol.: 301-397. 1891. Mooney, James, 
and Olbrechts, Franz, The Swimmer Manu¬ 
script. Bull. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 99. 1932. 

4 Pickens, A. L., A check-list of bird names in 
Cherokee. Reprint from Neighborhood Research 
3: 116-118. Paducah, Ky., Summer 1941; A 
comparison of Cherokee and pioneer bird-nomen¬ 
clature. Southern Folklore Quart. 7: 213-21. 1943. 

5 Manuscript no. 4130 in Archives of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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haps referring to “feathers on head” 
(W.W.), is generally referred to merely as 
k^skowa (k^nskowa, C.S.; k^skawa kalas- 
kowa, J.T.W.). The little blue heron, 
Florida caerulea , and other wading birds 
were not recognized by my informants. 
The great blue heron, at least, was shot and 
eaten by the Cherokee when it wandered 
into their territory (M.O.). 

The Cherokee seem to have very little 
knowledge of waterfowl, probably because 
of the upland, well-drained country in 
which these people lived. All geese, both 
wild and domesticated, are called s‘as‘a or 
sas‘a. In Birdtown ducks are called ahioni', 
but the people of the Big Cove and the 
adjacent settlements use a different name, 
kawoma. In Birdtown one variety of 
akkrni', the teal, known locally as “dart 
apple,” has received a distinguishing name, 
ekskway^'. One variety of domesticated 
duck, the Muscovie duck, locally called 
skogi' duck (i.e., Muskogie duck), is named 
djokskwani' in Birdtown. 6 All other ducks 
are known by the generic name, and the 
different varieties do not seem to be dis¬ 
tinguished by any qualifying adjectives. 

The general name for hawk is tawo'di', 
a term generally used instead of the specific 
name of each hawk. Diga*k? da'nahiga', 
“long tail,” is the sharp-shinned hawk, 
Accipiter velox, and probably also Cooper’s 
hawk, Accipiter cooperi; both are called 
locally “marsh hawk” and “chicken hawk.” 
The red-tailed hawk, Buteo borealis borealis, 
is called uwes‘la‘oski, “love sick,” because 
his note is such a lonely whistle. (He says 
ju!ju! jijijijiji skwe!, according to Will.) 
He is locally called “mountain hawk” and 
“chicken hawk” and is known also as 
tawodehu', “hawk big” (W.W.), ut$ nu ta'w3' 
di', “big hawk” (J.T.W.), and tawo*degwa', 
“hawk big” (C.S.). Big Cove is named 
tawodpii", “hawk place” (W.W.). 

The red-shouldered hawk, Buteo lineatus 
lineatus, is known locally as the “brown 

6 The Creek Indians, southern neighbors of the 
Cherokee, also distinguished this variety of duck 
by a separate name, fu'tc'o.su'li, “duck-buzzard” 
(Loughridge, R. M., and Hodge, D. M., Musko¬ 
gee Dictionary: 139. 1890). This bird may have 
been an early introduction among the southeast¬ 
ern Indians. 


rabbit hawk” and is called gido-diski', 
“live thing on ground, he snatches up” 
(W.W., J.T.W.). Will believes that this 
name may have originally referred to the 
golden eagle and that it does not properly 
apply to this hawk. The red-shouldered 
hawk is invoked in one of the conjurors’ 
formulae to carry away disease. 7 The marsh 
hawk, Circus hudsonius, has simply a 
name, ga'lonudzi'. 

The broad-winged hawk, Buteo platypterus 
platypterus, called “pigeon hawk,”is consider¬ 
ed a fast and most graceful bird and is called 
s'ane’wd (Oklahoma form—tlane-wa') or 
s'cuiiwobig'; the name is said to mimic the 
sound of his flight. 8 A giant variety of this 
bird, called by the same name (specifically 
referred to as s‘ane-wa v .u*tana', “pigeon 
hawk big”), is one of the most important 
birds in the Cherokee mythology. Like the 
giant snakes, these birds were well remem¬ 
bered by all Cherokee and are frequentty 
referred to as having been recently ex¬ 
terminated. 9 One rock cliff on the Tennes¬ 
see River was known as sane*wohi' (“pigeon 
hawk place”). A pair of these giant birds 
once had a nest there. One of them carried 
off a live man to their nest, and he ate and 
slept with the young birds. When the old 
birds were home he was under constant 
and hostile surveillance and got no food, 
but when they were away the young birds 
fed him and played with him. They taught 
him a dance, in which he impersonated the 
hawk pursuing and catching pigeons. When 
the young birds were large enough to fly he 
attempted to escape on the back of one of 
them. When it had flown a distance from 
the nest, he struck it on the head with a 
club, stunning it. The bird glided to earth, 
and he escaped. The dance he learned is still 
known to the Cherokee and is called the 
pigeon dance (W.W.). James Adair, a 

7 Mooney, Sacred formulas: 356. 

8 All sorts of difficulties are involved in identify¬ 
ing the bird that an Indian informant recognizes. 
Will identified pictures of the pigeon hawk, Falco 
columbarius columbarius, as this bird, probably 
because he was misled by a local name, and the 
plates were, unfortunately, labeled. The tail of 
this hawk which he and Mollie brought me later, 
however, belonged to. a broad-winged hawk. 
Many of the identifications in a study of this sort 
remain somewhat uncertain. 

9 Mooney, Myths: 315. 
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trader among the southeastern Indians in 
the mid-eighteenth century, has recorded 
what apparently is a reference to this tale. 
He says that the Cherokee disliked miserli¬ 
ness and lack of hospitality and had a prov¬ 
erb or jibe that they said of inhospitable 
people, “Sinnawah na' wora', the great 
hawk is at home.” (This phrase is in the 
extinct Eastern Cherokee dialect.) 10 

The eagles are known as awohuli", 
which Will interprets as meaning “across 
the highest mountain.” Will says that this 
name is used only for the bald eagle, Hali - 
aeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus (awD'holi" 
C.S.; awo-hali', J.T.W.). 

The eagle was a most important bird to 
the Cherokee and was a symbol of peace. 
The Eagle Dance, equivalent of the wide¬ 
spread Calumet Dance, was a men’s per¬ 
formance in which several dancers carrying 
gourd rattles and dance wands decorated 
with eagle feathers pantomimed eagles 
with conventionalized steps, this dance 
being emblematic of peace. Several good 
early descriptions of such a dance with eagle 
tails exist. 11 This dance was performed to 
welcome visitors and to greet the dead eagle 
when it was carried into the town. Eagle 
tails were highly valued, and the killing of 
an eagle was a considerable undertaking. 12 
Formerly special officers were entrusted 
with this job. They called the eagle to them 
with spoken charms and memorized formu¬ 
lae and then shot the bird. This could 
only be done in fall, else the rattlesnakes, 
not yet in their dens, would be angered by 
the Eagle Dance songs and attack people, 
and an early winter might also appear. 
The body of the slain eagle might bring dis¬ 
ease to those who handled it, and so it had 
to be left untouched for four days (W.W.). 
The body had to be beaten all over with a 
stripped sourwood (Oxydendrum arboreum 
(L.) DC.) switch to drive off the diseases 

10 Ad aik, James, History of the American In¬ 
dians: 16. London, 1775. Another variant of the 
Roc myth occurs among the Seneca Iroquois of 
New York as the origin legend for the Eagle 
Dance (W. N. Fenton). 

11 Timberlake, Henry, Memoirs : 107. Lon¬ 
don, 1765. Mooney, Myths: 281, 492-493. 
Williams, S. .C., Early travels in the Tennessee 
country: 126. Johnson City, Tenn., 1928. 

12 Mooney, Myths: 281, 283-284, 453. 


before it was touched (M.O.). As far as I 
know, the last eagle to be shot on the 
reservation was killed about 1937. 

Jimsie and Takwat Wallace described an 
eagle trap unknown to my other informants. 
A number of long poles were driven into 
the ground to form an open tipi-like struc¬ 
ture, with an opening at one side covered 
by a sliding door of sticks. This door was 
propped up by a stick, and a string ran 
from this stick to a hiding place nearby, 
where the trapper lay in wait. A small 
animal, such as a groundhog, was tethered 
by a string to a stake inside of the trap. 
An eagle, attempting to catch the animal, 
would pursue him into the trap and would 
be caught when the hunter pulled the 
string. I am not at all sure that such a de¬ 
vice would work, but it may possibly have 
been used in some Cherokee communities. 

The last eagles in the Big Cove were 
killed by a white man in the 1890’s. A 
colony of bald eagles had lived there, un¬ 
molested except for an occasional indi¬ 
vidual killed ritualistically, up to that time. 
Will had taken an eagle according to the 
prescribed manner in his youth. Abel 
Blankenship, a white man who claimed 
Indian descent and was thus permitted to 
hold one of the better farms in the Big Cove, 
contracted with a live-animal dealer to sell 
him a live eagle. He set a trap, presumably a 
steel trap with the jaws wrapped in cloth 
fastened to a baited pole-perch, and caught 
an eagle. Figuring that two eagles were 
better than one, he trapped the entire 
colony of 12 and put them in a chicken-wire 
pen. The live-animal dealer was never seen 
again, and the eagles died in their cage. 

John Taylor (“Old Man Ducksoup,” de¬ 
ceased), of Birdtown, described to Moses 
Owl a peculiar Eagle Dance performance he 
had seen in his youth. A group of men 
painted as one kind of eagle and wearing 
eagle tails, masks, and claws was ap¬ 
proached in a dance by a man and woman 
similarly disguised as a different kind of 
eagle. In this dance the woman was sur¬ 
rounded and carried off by the other men, 
but her partner finally was able to maneu¬ 
ver her away again. We have no other data 
on such a dance or on similar costumes, 
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but the whole performance is suggestive of 
certain copper and shell art objects from 
the mounds of the Creek area, ip which 
men painted and garbed like several dif¬ 
ferent species of conventionalized rap¬ 
torial birds are portrayed in various se¬ 
quences of a dramatic performance. 

The osprey, Pandion haliaetus caro- 
linensis , called “fish hawk,” is known as 
kanu'dju hu wa“, “lucky at fishing” (W.W.) 
(kane'djuwa, J.T.W.; konagiwa', C.S.; 
kanatsu‘wa“, M.S.). According to Will, 
the fat is tried out from the fish hawk’s 
throat, mixed with old bear oil, and drunk 
as a cure for tuberculosis. The outermost 
feather (primary) from the right wing of the 
fish hawk is burned, powdered, and steeped 
in water; this is drunk for the same pur¬ 
pose. 13 

The sparrow hawk, Falco sparverius 
sparverius , is called g‘i*g‘i, because he says, 
according to the Cherokee, gigigigigi. 
He is considered one of the prettiest of the 
hawks. Another hawk, called giya'giya', is 
mentioned in some of the conjurors’ 
formulae, but the Cherokee now apparently 
know nothing of i s identity. 14 

The turkey vulture, Cathartes aura 
septentrionalis , is called su-'lk. This is 
also the Creek (Muskogean) name for this 
bird. 15 The Cherokee are impressed with 
the “buzzard’s” immunity against disease, 
offensive odors (which are considered pos¬ 
sible causes of disease), and corruption. 
Drinking the blood of the buzzard is said 
to give temporary immunity from all epi¬ 
demic diseases (W.W.). A dead buzzard 
hung somewhere near the house is thought 
to have a similar effect. In one of the con¬ 
jurors’ formulae, buzzard’s down is pre¬ 
scribed as a dressing for shot and arrow 
wounds. 16 The buzzard was once a hand¬ 
some and proud bird, and one Cherokee 
story tells how he fell to his present low 
station in life. 17 It is also claimed that when 

13 This bird is also invoked by the conjuror as a 
piercing agent to carry off disease (Mooney and 
Olbrechts, Swimmer Manuscript: 190-191, 266). 

14 Mooney, Formulas: 382. 

15 Loughridge and Hodge, Muskogee Diction¬ 
ary: 12. 

16 Mooney, Myths : 266. Mooney and Ol¬ 
brechts, Swimmer Manuscript: 72, 272. 

17 Mooney, Myths: 293. Witthoft, John, 


a feeding buzzard sees you staring at him 
he vomits up everything in his stomach in 
your direction. 

The ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbellus 
monticola, is known locally as “pheasant” 
and is called ta'drsti', “hear” (gatadiya', 
“I am hearing (now)”; datadisti', “I hear 
(habitually)”). If a pregnant cat eats any 
of the meat or entrails of a partridge, it is 
believed that the kittens will die within her. 
To prevent this the cat is made to drink a 
decoction of the leaves of the patridge 
berry, Mitchella repens L. (W.W.). Mooney 
records a similar Cherokee taboo against 
eating grouse, applied to pregnant women. 18 

The bob white, Colinus virginianus vir- 
ginianus , is called locally “partridge” and 
“quail” and is called ko kwe (W.W.) or 
gfiigwe' (M.S.), perhaps in imitation of its 
call. The bobwhite once had no call, but 
got his whistle from the tortoise by 
trickery. 19 The guineafowl is called ko kwe 
daga'nasai", “quail domestic” (W.W.), or 
kokwehi' (J.T.W.), or merely ko kwe (C.S.). 
This bird is considered as a sort of watch 
dog to scare off intruders, and Will tells me 
that the guineafowl is most valuable be¬ 
cause it warns of the approach of witches, 
especially of invisible ones. 

The wild turkey, Meleagris gallopavo 
silvestris , is almost exterminated in the 
Cherokee area but was formerly an abun¬ 
dant and important bird. Both the wild and 
domesticated turkeys are called kana'. 
(According to Jimsie Wallace, the domestic 
turkey is kana'ma'gemehi', “turkey domesti¬ 
cated.”) Will thinks that the wild turkey 
was also kept as a domestic bird in aborig¬ 
inal times and says that his mother 
gathered wild-turkey eggs and hatched them 
under a chicken, handling them in leaves 
and being careful not to touch them her¬ 
self. 

There is more hunting lore concerned 
with the turkey than with any other bird. 
The turkey hunter knew certain memorized 
formulae with which to charm his prey; and 


Some Eastern Cherokee bird stories. Journ. Wash¬ 
ington Acad. Sci. 35: 179. 1946. 

18 Mooney, Myths: 295. 

19 Mooney, Myths: 289. Witthoft, Bird 
stories: 178. 
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often wore a mask of bobcat fur made to 
look like the face of a bobcat. According to 
Will, who has killed turkeys this way, the 
turkey was not frightened by what ap¬ 
peared to be a bobcat looking over a stump 
or around a tree trunk. These masks were 
also used to hunt bobcats and were worn in 
certain dances. A small tube of bird bone, 
one end held in the mouth and the other 
between the cupped hands, could be 
sucked to make a good imitation of a 
turkey’s gobble (W.W.). 20 But the best and 
most curious turkey call was used in 
Bircltown. A slip of cane or bone, sharp¬ 
ened to a chisellike edge, was set in a corn¬ 
cob. A flat sheet of shale was held over the 
cupped left hand, and the scraper, held 
perpendicular to the shale, was scratched 
across it. By varying the shape of the left 
hand and the stroke of the scraper, a very 
close imitation of the turkey’s call could be 
produced. This instrument was called 
kuna'yeli'st‘di“, “turkey scratch like” 
(M.O.). 

Several types of traps were used for 
turkeys. In the Big Cove, a trench about 

10 feet long was dug, slanting down from 
ground level at one end to about 3 feet 
deep at the other, and about 3 feet wide. 
Corn was scattered over the floor of this 
trench for several days, so that the turkeys 
would overcome their suspicion of this new 
feature in the landscape. Then a 3-foot- 
square pen of poles was built up like a log 
cabin, over the deep end of the trench, and 
covered with poles, there being large spaces 
between all the poles. The trench was again 
baited, and a turkey following the trail of 
corn with his head down came to the end 
of the trench, put his head up, and was 
caught. It is said that he would just stand 
there and poke his head out through the 
spaces in the pen, never thinking to bend 
over and go out the way he came in. All 
my Big Cove informants vouch for this 
trap, but the Birdtown people are vastly 
amused at such an impossible scheme. 21 

20 Speck, Frank G., Remarks on Izikowitz’s 

11 Musical Instruments of the South American 
Indians Ethnos 2: 94. 1937. 

21 Similar traps have been described for Dela¬ 
ware and Rappahannock groups. See: Dodge, 
Ernest S., Notes from Six Nations on the hunt - 


According to Moses’s father, Adam Owl, 
turkeys were taken in Birdtown by means 
of a baited wooden hook on a string. The 
details are forgotten, except that the points 
of the hook expanded when the string was 
under tension. 

The Cherokee once no doubt wove feather 
mantles in which turkey feathers were used, 
but no memory remains of such a usage. The 
“beard” (vaneless neck feathers) of the 
turkey was used as a fringe around the top 
of some of the single eagle feathered Chero¬ 
kee headdresses. This “beard” was once the 
property of the Tortoise’s wife, but the 
Turkey traded the Tortoise some worthless 
beads for the neckpiece. 22 A bone tube made 
of the thigh bone of the turkey was used 
by Cherokee doctors to blow certain medi¬ 
cines on the body and into the throat of a 
patient. There is no evidence that the 
Cherokee ever used the turkey spur as an 
arrowpoint. 

According to Will West Long, sandpipers 
are called kanastirSva', “they put their legs 
in water,” but Jimsie and Takwat Wallace 
insist that this name refers to the killdeer, 
Oxyechus vociferus vociferus. The name is 
preserved in several of the memorized 
formulae used for curative purposes. Will 
calls the killd er, dj‘osto - wa', and tells of a 
medicinal formula in which red, white, 
brown, and blue birds of this name are 
invoked to cure a patient suffering from 
stomach trouble. Gulls are known at u4i, 
which also means “turnip”; this name is 
also preserved in some of the formulae. 
The “snipe” (Wilson’s plover, Pagolla 
wilsonia wilsonia , and the woodcock, Philo - 
hela minor) is known as gala'sgyaha', “bill 
dragging on ground,” but Will thinks this 
name is properly applied only to the wood¬ 
cock. 

The mourning dove, Zenaidura macroura 
carolinensis , called “turtledove,” is known as 
guleYh«kon‘jhj', “acorn he cries for,” because 
the bird is thought to call gule', gule', 
“acorn, acorn.” This name is also thought to 


ing and trapping of wild turkeys and passenger 
pigeons. Journ. Washington Acad. Sci. 35: 342. 
1945. 

22 Mooney, Myths: 287. Witthoft, Bird 
Stories: 179. 
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refer to the passenger pigeon, Ectopistes 
migratorius , but an older name for this 
bird, wD*yi', is preserved in several of the 
memorized formulae, and Henry Timber- 
lake, in 1765, gives “woey” as the name for 
the pigeon. 23 

The yellow-billed cuckoo, Coccyzus ameri- 
canus americanus, is known as da^ga', 
that being the Cherokee imitation of his 
call (W.W., M.S.). Jimsie and Takwat 
Wallace call this bird djustigfiski'. 

The owls are of some importance in 
Cherokee folklore and are generally con¬ 
sidered birds of ill omen. Jimsie Wallace 
gives me the name ugukuHawo'di', “barred 
owl, hawk,” for the barn owl, Tyto alba 
pratincola , but my other informants recog¬ 
nize neither the bird nor this name. The 
screech owl, Otus asio naevius , is called 
wahahu', in imitation of its call, and is 
considered rather an inoffensive bird. One 
Cherokee family takes its name from this 
bird. (Salty Owl, of Birdtown, for example, 
was really named sadi“ wahahu'.) 

The barred owl, Strix varia , is called 
uguku, in imitation of its call. According 
to a popular Cherokee story, this bird was 
once a human being. He courted and mar¬ 
ried a Cherokee girl, but only came to the 
house at night and sat in the corner with 
his head turned, so that his wife and mother- 
in-law never saw his face. One night the 
old woman decided to play a trick on him, 
so she threw an armload of sumac sticks 
on the fire. When they began to flare up 
and explode, the husband was startled and 
turned to look. The girl and her mother 
saw his face, and began to laugh at him, 
saying, “Oh, what a funny looking thing 
you are!” The husband was so offended and 
ashamed that he ran off into the woods and 
has remained there ever since as an owl. 

Moses Owl, whose name is actually mos‘i' 
uguku', tells a somewhat different version 
of this story. Once a strange and beautiful 
bird appeared in the woods, and all the 
other birds gathered around and began to 
perform tricks and show off to attract her 
attention. She paid no attention to any of 
them, but she noticed one bird, an owl, just 
sitting there and looking off shyly in another 

23 Timberlake, Memoirs: 71. 


direction. She went over to take a look at 
him and decided that she would marry the 
owl. “That,” concludes Moses, “is how I 
got my wife,” stealing a glance at his 
magnificent wife who came from Laguna 
Pueblo. 

The long-eared owl, Asio wilsonianus , is 
the most dreaded of birds. 24 Variously con¬ 
sidered as ill omen, witch, or avenger of 
breach of taboo, this owl is called sVki li', 
in imitation of its voice, a word which is 
also considered to mean “witch, wizard, 
something repulsive, simulator” (W.W.). 
The scream of the long-eared owl brings 
dread and terror to the heart of the con¬ 
servative Cherokee, but the bird must not 
be killed. 

The whippoorwill, Antrostromus vociferus 
vociferus , is almost as hated as the long¬ 
eared owl, and its cry is an ill omen. 
Witches are believed often to appear as 
whippoorwills. This bird is named wagulk', 
because the Cherokee hear its call as 
wa'gulity wa'guli“, wa'guli". When I showed 
Will a picture of this bird, he said, with 
obvious disgust, “Isn’t that an awful ugly- 
looking bird; did you ever see anything 
uglier?” The whippoorwill is neither killed 
nor eaten. The nighthawk, Chordeiles minor , 
is locally called “bullbat” and is named 
ka'lsto-ga'. No special folklore is associated 
with the nighthawk. 

The chimney swift, Chaeiura pelagica , 
locally called “chimney sweeper,” is known 
as a ni'gostayi / , “they are sharp” (W.W.) 
(nip-stay^', C.S.; negostaV, J.T.W., M.O.) 
This bird is noted for its speed and agility 
and is invoked by the ball player and a cer¬ 
tain feather from its left wing worn in the hair 
to give swiftness in the ball game or in war 
(W.W.). According to Moses Owl, if this 
feather pointed upward the wearer was 
peaceably inclined, but if concealed in the 
hair and pointed downward the wearer 
was looking for blood. Moses also tells me 
that birds were invoked in some of the 
memorized love formulae, considered cer¬ 
tain methods for catching the fancy of a 
girl. Some of these formulae consisted of 
songs to the chimney swift, cardinal, and 
blue jay. The aspiring young man sang one 

24 Witthoft, Bird Stories: 180. 
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of these songs in the hearing of the girl; if 
she looked at him, she was caught; if not, 
he had to try something else. Certainly a 
rather neat formality, if not effective magic! 

The hummingbird, Archilochus colubris, is 
called waledu', which has some reference 
to rolling. (Wheel is dagwe'ledu'; W.W.) 
The kingfisher, Megaceryle alcyon alcyon , 
known as “kingfisher” or “woodhawk,” is 
named tsatb' (W.W.) (ts'atbwi', J.T.W.; 
d zatfa*wa', C.S.) because his call is inter¬ 
preted as tsatlalala. A magical (spirit) king¬ 
fisher of the same name is invoked in certain 
formulae used by fishermen. The kingfisher 
is considered a symbol of piercing power 
and is therefore invoked in several medicinal 
formulae (W.W.). The beak of the king¬ 
fisher was given him by the Dwarfs or Little 
People as a reward for assistance he once 
gave them. 25 

The yellow-shafted flicker, Colaptes aura- 
tus , is called “yellowhammer” and named 
unc'gada', “white dirt.” Will says this is 
because the bird is frequently seen on the 
ground eating insects, when his rump shows 
up as a white blotch against the soil. The 
pileated woodpecker, Ceophloeus pileatus, is 
called the “wood hen” and is considered a 
lazy and stupid bird. Its Cherokee name is 
derived from its call, ka kwoki' (W.W.) 
(u?wo-ki', J.T.W. ; ?ko?kwokwa', C.S.; 
kwaga', Carl Standingdeer). The red¬ 
headed woodpecker, Melanerpes erythro - 
cephalus , is considered a swift and cunning 
bird and is the great war symbol of the 
Cherokee; similar woodpeckers were very 
important in the war-symbolism of many 
other peoples in North America, the sym¬ 
bolic ornamentation with woodpecker scalps 
by the Plains tribes being one of the more 
conspicuous usages. The red-headed wood¬ 
pecker was always invoked for aid by the 
ball player and is named in imitation of its 
call, dala'la' (W.W.) (dalala', J.T.W. ; 
dalala', M.O.; tlab/la', C.S.). 

The yellow-bellied sapsucker, Sphyrapi- 
cus varius varius , is named dzuli.ena', 
“deaf,” and is generally referred to as “red¬ 
headed woodpecker,” this local name also 
including several other birds. According to 
one story, this bird was once an old woman, 

25 Mooney, Myths: 288-289. 


who was deaf. 26 The downy and hairy 

oodpeckers are called djiskw€ x nu d za' 
(W.W.) (t'iskwe Wja', J.T.W.; gfisk- 
wenu d za', C,S.), a name that may include 
the generic term for bird (djiskwa'). 

The kingbird, Tyrannus tyrannus , is 
noted as a fierce and brave bird and is called 
dble-'gwa', “big skunk,” because the Chero¬ 
kee think that is what he says (dhle, 
“skunk,” and egwa', “big”) (W.W.). The 
great crested flycatcher, Myiarchus crinitus 
boreuSj is called gala'sgalu', in imitation of 
his cry, gala's, gala's (W.W.). James 
Mooney collected a medicinal formula in 
which this bird is invoked but did not iden¬ 
tify the bird; Olbrechts has identified it as 
the bittern. 27 

The Cherokee recognize two varieties of 
phoebe, one the phoebe, Sayornis phoebe , 
the other the wood peewee, Myiochanes 
virens , both of which are called ude'lada', 
“lost.” This bird was once a person, who 
was left behind by his friends and is still 
wandering around in the woods, calling 
skT'ktida', “wait for me” (W.W.). The 
least flycatcher, Empidonax minimus , is 
known as skowaya' ka to*sti', “looking for 
flies” (W.W.). 

The bank swallow, Riparia riparia ri¬ 
paria, has a proper name, tso'yaga'- Will 
remembered another swallow, now rare, 
called djo-yagagoJamehi', “swallow, winter 
lives,” which appears to be the rough¬ 
winged swallow, Stelgidopteryx ruficollis ser- 
ripennis. The barn swallow, Hirundo eryth- 
rogaster , is called udi'gwan lu zugi', “notch, 
crotch, fork” (plural, dzunadi* N gwa lu zugi'; 
the “nock” of an arrow is udigwanskwa', 
W.W.). 

The purple martin, Progne subis subis , 
locally called “black martin,” is called 
tsu-tsu, in imitation of its call (thrtlu, 
Oklahoma form; tjutju, J.T.W.). As far as 
I could discover, the Cherokee of Qualla 
Reserve did not put gourds in trees or on 
poles as nesting boxes for these birds, al¬ 
though Whites and Negroes in many parts 
of the South do so, and Alexander Wilson, 
in 1819, noted a similar practice among the 

26 Witthoft, Bird Stories: 177-178. 

27 Mooney, James, Manuscript no. 2235 in 
Bureau of American Ethnology Archives. Mooney 
and Olbrechts, Swimmer Manuscript: 248. 
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Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, near 
neighbors of the Cherokee. 28 

The blue jay, Cyanocitta cristata, is 
named after the sound of its voice, tsas? u ga\ 
The raven, Corvus corax principalis, is 
called koland, a name with a similar origin. 
An invisible raven whose voice is heard 
from the empty sky is believed to represent 
a transformation of the worst sort of witch, 
the dread “raven imitator.” 29 The raven 
must once have held an important place in 
Cherokee tradition, for Timberlake, an 
early traveler among the Cherokee, noted 
that the second most important honorary 
title, “Colona, or the Raven,” a “war- 
title,” was conferred on a man who had 
killed an eagle and returned with its tail. 30 
The crow, Corvus brachyrhynchos , also has 
an onomatopoeic name, koga'. 

The chickadee, Parus carolinensis, is 
named tchgalili, in imitation of his call. He 
is recognized as a friendly bird and often 
stays near the house and sings. Sometimes, 
however, he appears suddenly and whispers 
“tcfihi, tcfihi,” then flies away, thus an¬ 
nouncing that “company is coming,” a 
stranger or someone you haven't seen in a 
long time. When I first met Will West 
Long, he claimed that my visit had been 
foretold by a chickadee. The tufted tit¬ 
mouse, Baeolophus bicolor , is called utzugi', 
“crest,” and is familiar to all Cherokee as 
“the bird that lies,” because of his role in a 
story. According to Mollie Sequoyah, this 
bird sometimes foretells a visit in the same 
way that the chickadee does, but he is ly¬ 
ing. Jimsie Wallace also knew this bird by 
an alternate name, alrtegidd. 

The chickadee and the tufted titmouse 
play central roles in the story of the Liver 
Eater, and much of the tradition concerning 
them centers about several variants of this 
tale. Cain Screamer's version, which is es¬ 
pecially detailed, follows. 31 

Once there was a man among the Cherokee 

28 Bent, A. C., Life histories of North American 
flycatchers , larks , swallows , and their allies. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. Bull. 197: 490-491. 1942. 

29 Mooney, Myths: 283-294.401. Mooney and 
Olbrechts, Swimmer Manuscript: 206. 

30 Timberlake, Memoirs: 71, 81. 

31 For a bibliography of variants of this tale, 
see: Witthoft, Bird Stories: 177. 


who destroyed people in order to eat their 
livers. He had a long, hard index finger, which 
he would thrust into their bodies to extract 
the liver, and he was able to simulate the ap¬ 
pearance of anyone he pleased and thus no one 
knew when he was around. His unfortunate 
victims met what they thought was a friend or 
relative, only to have him take on his own 
form when they were defenseless, and they 
died without being able to tell who he was. 
Once some of the conjurors detected him in 
his disguise, but he proved invulnerable. He 
told them, “You can't kill me because you 
don't know my name. I haven’t any end as 
long as you don't have my name.” 

A man who was hunting in the woods with 
his dog killed a deer and made camp for the 
night. A stranger appeared and ate supper 
with them. When the man noticed that the 
stranger was eating the bones along with the 
meat, he realized who it was and he and the 
dog slipped off and began to run away as fast 
as they could. The Liver Eater ran after them 
and they were forced to hide in a hollow log. 
He followed their scent to the stump and began 
to tap the wood with his hard finger. When he 
came to the opening, the dog kept putting his 
nose in front of the finger, so that he was un¬ 
able to find the hollow, and finally gave up 
and when off. When he appeared at a dance,* 
the dog recognized him and someone asked 
him, “What is your name?” Without thinking, 
he answered, “UstiT'.” 

The people then began to make plans to 
kill him. They got all the animals and birds 
to help them and to keep track of this crimi¬ 
nal. Then, when they knew something of his 
habits, they dug a pitfall on a path which he 
often followed. He fell into their trap and all 
of the people, birds, and animals quickly 
gathered around. He assumed his own shape 
and began to grab with his long finger at any¬ 
one who came too close to the edge of the pit, 
The people shot arrows at him, but he just 
brushed them off. They asked the animals how 
he could be killed. The Tufted Titmouse said, 
“Shoot him in the head,” but the head proved 
especially tough. They called the Titmouse a 
liar, and cut out his tongue. Then the Chicka¬ 
dee offered to find his vital spot, and he flew 
around the monster, avoiding the thrusts of 
the long finger. Finally this bird came back 
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and told the people to shoot him in the hand, 
just at the base of the long finger. This killed 
the monster. The people caught the Chickadee, 
who was a very plain bird, and painted him as 
a mark of his valor, making him a much pret¬ 
tier bird. The Liver Eater was buried in the 
pit. Years later some conjurors dug into his 
grave, and found his finger, which they thought 
they could use as magical paraphernalia. 
Suddenly people began to die mysteriously, 
and so the finger was reinterred and the 
deaths ceased. 

The white-breasted nuthatch, Sitta caro- 
linensis (and probably other nuthatches), 
is called dawaeyalo' hi , “climbing up and 
down on a round thing” (W.W.; J.T.W. 
give tuwe*yu v b‘ahi'). The brown creeper, 
Certhia familiar is americana , is classified by 
the Cherokee as a woodpecker and called 
ata'goluni', “tracking wood.” 

The house wren, Troglodytes aedon, is an¬ 
other bird often seen in the vicinity of 
Cherokee cabins and is called ganu'la'tsi, 
which, according to Will, may mean “ribs.” 
The winter wren, Nannus hiemalis hie- 
malis , is called tsi'tsi, in imitation of his 
note, tsitsitsitsi (W.W.). The Carolina 
wren, Thryothorus ludovicianus , is named 
ali'tama', the name that most of the 
Cherokee seem to use also for the other 
wrens. This wren is locally called “rain- 
bird,” and, according to the Cherokee, 
when it is going to rain he calls for a drink 
by saying sku'djV, sku'djV; when it is 
going to clear he calls djr'la', djr'la', 
“fire, fire.” 

The mockingbird, Mimus polyglottos 
polyglottos , is an uncommon bird in the 
Cherokee locale. According to Will it is 
called tsuskg v .digis‘ski', “head eating,” be¬ 
cause the head of this bird, eaten, is said to 
make a person clever and intelligent. The 
catbird, Dumetella carolinensis, is called 
Wzima' (W.W.; utcfima', C.S., J.T.W.), “not 
smooth.” (Sweet corn is also called unit- 
zima' (plural), because the ear does not 
have a smooth surface like the local Indian 
varieties.) The brown thrasher, Toxostoma 
rufum , is called wati'yela', “imitator.” 

The robin, Turdus migrator ius , is called 
tcisgwa'gwa', in imitation of his voice. The 
wood thrush, Hylocichla mustelina , is named 


kawD*?ga', probably onomatopoeic, and is 
commonly known as the “swamp sparrow.” 
Some of my informants tended to use this 
name for several other birds with which 
they were not familiar. The bluebird, Sialia 
sialis sialis } is called dsa'gwolade?' (W.W.) 
or djagwodi' (J.T.W.), both forms referring 
to his song, which the Cherokee interpret 
as gwo, gwo, gwo. The blue-gray gnat- 
catcher, Polioptila caerulea caerulea , is 
called di-si' because he is heard to say 
di‘is, difis. 

The golden-crowned kinglet, Regulus 
satrapa satrapa , is called atsila'.ustidi', 
“fire on head” (W.W.). The ruby-crowned 
kinglet has a proper name, t‘a'tsala‘ga', 
and Will notes that this bird does not winter 
at Cherokee. The cedar waxwing, Bomby- 
cilla cedrorum , is called umD*yi' (C.S. gives 
a plural, uni no-yu'), “sand,” because it is 
said that the bird whispers this word, which 
also describes the soft colors of his plumage. 
(J.T.W. gives another word for this bird, 
kanas'e'hDni', which I am unable to an¬ 
alyze.) The vireo, Vireo olivaceus and 
Vireo griseus , is called dja'tesnali', “stripe 
on eyes,” according to Will; he also in¬ 
cludes several warblers under this name. 
He notes, however, that this bird builds a 
little hanging nest in the fork of a tree 
branch. 

The warblers represent the most con¬ 
fused family of birds to the Cherokee. Most 
of the informants recognize few of these 
birds, and most of the specific names are 
on the authority of Will West Long. The 
Wallaces give a generic name for this type 
of bird, ygnda'gediski'. Cain Screamer re¬ 
fers to them as udomi', while the Wallaces 
use this term for the purple finch and prob¬ 
ably several other birds. The best known 
bird of the group is the yellow-breasted chat, 
Icteria virens virens , known locally as the 
“yellow nightingale” and called hu'hu' in 
Cherokee. This bird appears in spring just 
at plowing time, and there is a popular 
story about its arrival. 32 

The black-and-white warbler, Mniotilta 
varia , is called djuga'tsala'la, “striped on 
face.” Will also tells of a large mythical 
bird of the same name and appearance, 

32 Mooney, Myths : 288. 
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which flies only at night and comes down 
from the mountains to get the sunflower 
seeds when they ripen. The worm-eating 
warbler, Helmitheros vermivorus , is called 
k‘ryu*gi', “chipmunk,” because its head is 
marked like a chipmunk’s. The Black¬ 
burnian warbler, Dendroica fusca , is called 
gama?g‘i', “falling down to the ground,” 
because, Will says, he dives to the ground if 
you throw a rock at him. The chestnut¬ 
sided warbler, Dendroica pensylvanica, is 
named tuya', which also means “bean.” 
The ovenbird, Seiurus aurocapillus, Will 
calls tsu t8U tsbta', “he has a camp.” The 
hooded warbler, Wilsonia citrina, is da'k- 
testafli', “spot on his face.” The redstart, 
Setophaga ruticilla, is better known than 
the smaller warblers and is called awo-h- 
a'liyusti', “like an eagle” (also by an ab¬ 
breviated form of the name, awodad^'). 
The water thrush is locally called the 
“branch bird” (a branch being a small 
mountain stream), but I could discover no 
Cherokee name for it. Will could not re¬ 
member a name for the yellow warbler, 
Dendroica aestiva aestiva, but interpreted 
its call as go'dada'- 

The meadowlark, Sturnella magna, is 
generally called nokwisi", “star,” from the 
appearance of its tail in flight, but Will says 
that it also has a proper name, uni'gwe- 
lusti'. The orioles, Icterus galbula and Ic¬ 
terus spurius, are called wolade, and Will 
notes that there are two varieties, large 
and small, and that they build a woven, 
hanging nest. The grackle, Quiscalus quis- 
cula, called blackbird, is known as skwe'l- 
ista“ (W.W.) (gwalisti', J.T.W.). The red¬ 
winged blackbird, Agelaius phoeniceus, and 
the cowbird, Molothrus ater, go by the 
same name but are also specifically referred 
to by Will as skw T e'li*sta“ igodehi', 
“grackle living in swamp” (plural, 

skwe v lrsta“ igodanehi') and skwelista' 

sakonageT, “grackle bluish,” respectively. 
The Wallaces have a special name for the 
cowbird, so'yida'. The grackle and the 

redwing are considered the same species 
by some informants. 

The scarlet tanager, Piranga erythro- 
melas , and also the summer tanager 

Piranga rubra rubra , are called tso* ha la 


(W.W.) (tsV u li' J.T.W.), a name closely 
resembling the word for tobacco (tsoda') 
but seems to have no special significance. 
The cardinal, Richmondena cardinalis , is 
known merely as “redbird” and named 
totsu-wa' (todjuwa' is more usual), be¬ 
cause it says to'tsu', to'tsu'. One Cherokee 
myth explains the origin of the redbird 
from the transformed daughter of the sun. 33 
The rose-breasted grosbeak, Hedymeles 
ludoviciana, is known as kaya v skale*na', 
“big beak” (plural, ditaya'skalemd; W.W.). 
The indigo bunting, Passerina cyanea , is 
called ali'tsanoska“, “broiling charcoal,” 
an attempt to describe his song, according 
to Will. The purple finch, Carpodacus pur- 
pureus purpureus , is not a familiar bird to 
most Cherokee, but the unusual appear¬ 
ance of this bird has resulted in its name, 
u'dzo neda', “perfumed,” according to Will. 
The pine siskin, Spinus pinus pinus, found 
in small flocks in these mountains, is named 
algrski, “boiling” (plural, analgrski', “they 
are boiling”), an attempt to describe the 
unique call of this bird. Will notes that a 
flock sounds like a boiling pot. 

The goldfinch, Spinus tristis tristis , 
usually called golden finch, yellowbird, or 
flaxbird, is named wad'aga'. This bird is 
noted for its delicacy, and informants re¬ 
marked that it was easily caught in thistles, 
spiderwebs, and similar material. One 
slightly sticky plant, the Herb Robert, 
Robertiella robertiana, is named wad‘aga v da- 
gani‘iski“, “goldfinch, he catches, grabs.” 
Wataga River, in Tennessee, is probably 
named for this bird, as was a Cherokee 
town. 34 

The red crossbill, Loxia curvirostra pusil- 
la, is known to few Cherokee, but, accord¬ 
ing to Big Cove informants, it is resident 
in the highest zones of the mountains and 
sometimes comes down to the Cove in 
October, when it is easily lured to the 
house-yard by salt. This bird was known as 
a ha yuga'lqhi', “twisted mouth” (W.W.), 
and its head w^as not eaten. 

The towhee, Pipilo erythrophthatmus , 
has an interesting local name, Jorr', but 

33 Mooney, Myths: 245. 

34 Bartram, William, Travels through North 
and South Carolina: 352, 373. Philadelphia, 1791. 
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its Cherokee name is tso*wic‘gV; both 
names are imitations of the bird’s call. The 
Jorr' is considered a mean little bird who 
pulls sprouting torn but is said to be ex¬ 
ceptionally good to eat. A mountain and a 
settlement about 12 miles northwest of 
Franklin, N. C., noted by Bartram in the 
1770’s, were named Joree, probably as a 
translation of this Cherokee bird name. 35 

The junco, Junco hyemalis carolinensis , 
known as the snowbird, is called tu*dT. 
(Oklahoma Cherokee form is tluti'; W.W.) 
The modern Tennessee Cherokee settle¬ 
ment of Snowbird is named for this bird, 
the town being situated on Snowbird Creek. 

Sparrows are known generically as 

35 Ibid.: 353, 355, 366, 373. 


djiskwaya', “really a bird,” and only one or 
two specific sparrows are recognized. The 
song sparrow, Melospiza melodia , is, in¬ 
stead, called tshk^o'*™ (according to 
W.W., the emphatic form is ^tsfiktso'wa'), 
in imitation of its call. Will recognizes two 
other sparrows: the fox sparrow, Passerella 
iliaca iliaca, called wo-ga‘ada“, and the 
white-throated sparrow, Zonotrickia albi- 
collis , tjuniga'tagghi', “marked on each side 
of face.” 

Finally, an introduced domestic bird, the 
chicken, bears a Cherokee name that is as 
difficult to analyze or interpret as any of 
the names for native birds: dzatana' 
(W.W.) or djataga' (C.S., J.T.W.), which 
may be only a Cherokee rendering of its 
English name. 


BOTANY .—On the identity of Kokonoria . 1 Hui-lin Li, Soochow University, 
Soochow, China. (Communicated by Egbert H. Walker.) 


In a previous number of this Journal , 2 
under the title Kokonoria , a new genus of 
Plantaginaceae from Tsinghai Province , 
China , Dr. Yi-li Keng and Mr. Kwan-hou 
Keng describe a new genus and species 
Kokonoria stolonifera. The description is in 
full and is supplemented by detailed draw¬ 
ings of the whole plant and its various parts, 
as well as a discussion of its relationships, 
which readily enable one to make out the 
identity of the plant in question. It is with¬ 
out doubt Lagotis brachystachya Maxim, of 
the Scrophulariaceae. 

The authors were correct in doubtfully 
placing this supposed new genus in the 
Plantaginaceae. They mentioned its pos¬ 
sible relationship with the Scrophulariaceae. 
In summarizing the characters of the genus, 
they notice that it is considerably different 
from most of the Plantaginaceae, saying that 
“The genus here described is an isolated one 
[in the Plantaginaceae], differing from the 
others in having (1) perigynous flowers with 
an annular disk giving off two lateral ac¬ 
crescent lobes, (2) subsessile anthers with 
divergent anther sacs, (3) solitary linear 

1 Received September 19,1946. 

2 Journ. Washington Acad. Sci. 35: 374-378. 
figs. 1-18.1945. 


ovules pendulous from the tip of the ovary 
cells, (4) drupaceous fruits with a 2-celled 
pyrene, and (5) dorsally compressed but not 
peltate seeds without endosperm.” These 
points are sufficient to warrant the im¬ 
propriety of including the plant in the 
Plantaginaceae, but to seek its taxonomic 
location elsewhere. 

Lagotis is usually placed in the Scrophu¬ 
lariaceae, often in the tribe Veroniceae of the 
subfamily Rhinanthoideae. It has single- 
seeded cells in the capsule that mark it as 
one of the most modified of all Scrophu¬ 
lariaceae. Some authors refer it to the tribe 
Selegineae, which is mainly African. Lagotis 
is primarily an alpine and Arctic Asiatic 
genus of over 20 species. It extends from 
Asia Minor through the Himalayas and 
eastward to Alaska, there extending to the 
edge of the continental North American 
glaciation. There are about 12 species in 
China, in northern Yunnan, Sikang, Tibet, 
Tsinghai, and Kansu, in the western part 
of the country. Two species of the genus are 
stoloniferous, L. stolonifera (C. Koch) 
Maxim, of western Asia and L. brachystachya 
Maxim, of western China. The latter species 
occurs at altitudes of 2,500-4,300 meters, 
from Tibet to Tsinghai and Kansu. The 





